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No.  Ilf.  • 

There  was  a  pjeneral  meeliii":  of  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  IJanse  'Powiis  at  Cologne, 
where  they  gave  attention  to  eoiiijtlaitils 
against  jiroceedings  of  Denmark,  in  tlie 
fourteenth  century.  Their  assomhl}'  at 
Lubeck,  in  1418,  agreed  upon  various  ar- 
iicles  of  ordinances.  And,  in  1174,  the 
Hanse  'Fowns  made  a  treaty  with  Ed¬ 
ward  the  fourth  of  England,  Hamburgh, 
Lul)fck  and  U.remen,  are  regartletl  as 
founders  of  the  famous  society  called  the 
Hanseatic  League,  or  in  more  formal  style 
the  association  of  the  'Feulouic  Hanse. 

Places  in  various  countries  joined  their 
interests,  and  were  received  into  the 
union.  Many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe  were  numbered  among  the  asso¬ 
ciates.  They  had  facilities  of  communi¬ 
cation  by  means  of  navigable  waters — ri¬ 
vers,  seas,  ocean.  The  general  purpose 
of  the  association,  w  as  freedom  and  securi¬ 
ty  of  commerce.  It  was  an  union  for 
mutual  w'elfare  in  trade,  and  to  assist  each 
other  with  Haiuealic  resources.  They 
made  laws  concerning  their  maritime 
commerce.  They  required  master  and 
mariners  to  defend  the  ship  against  ro¬ 
vers:  Charges  for  curing  the  wounded, 
were  to  he  settled  by  general  average 
among  the  concerned :  If  any  one  were 
maimed  and  disalilcti  in  defence  of  the 
ship,  he  was  to  be  maintained  during  life 
by  a  like  avr  rage.  They  had  a  common 
treasury.  They  prt;vid«d  naval  force. 

And  they  could  arrange  a  treaty  for  the 
benefit  of  commerce,  although  they  did 
not  support  a  diplomatic  parade  about  any 
one  fancy,  for  a  longer  ptriotl  than  the 


siege  of  Troy.  During  the  continuanca 
of  tlie  truce  by  which  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  admitted  the  independence,  but  diil 
not  acknowledge  the  entire  sovereignty  of 
the  Dutch  Netherlands,  a  treaty  concern¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  cumracrce  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  seas,  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  states  general,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns.  And  accoiding  to  an  ariicle  oC 
tbo  treaty  concluded  between  Swetlea 
and  Dcuiiiark,  with  the  mediation  of 
France,  in  1645,  the  towns  of  the  Han¬ 
seatic  league  were  to  enjoy  freedom  of 
commerce  hy  sea  and  land. 

As  originally  formed,  the  Hanseatic 
union  was  commercial.  And  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  the  parties  was  the  securi¬ 
ty  of  tlieir  trade  in  the  Baltic  sea. 

On  adverting  to  the  positions  of  cities 
of  the  Hanse,  we  observe  Lubeck  on  the 
'I'rave,  not  far  from  the  Baltic  sea,  Dant- 
zick  watered  by  the  Vistula,  and  giving 
name  to  a  gulf  within  the  Baltic,  Naples, 
Leghorn,  Barcelona, fronting  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea,  Seville  on  the  ancient  Boetis 
enriching  Andelusia,  and  reaching  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  Lisbon  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tagus  with  the  capacious  port  open¬ 
ing  to  tile  Atlantic,  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 
extending  from  Switzerland  to  the  sea, 
Amstenlam  on  the  Amstel,  with  the  Zuy- 
der-Zee  in  front,  Bremen  near  the  sea, and 
watered  hy  the  VVeser,  Hamburg  on  the 
Elbe,  communicating  with  Bohemia  and 
reaching  the  north  sea,  or  German  ocean. 
These,  with  other  principal  cities  on  the 
European  continent,  have  felt  the  pre. 
sence  of  French  forces  within  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  Elbe  and  the  Rhine  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  ill  modern  warfare  as  presenting  ex.- 
tensive  lines  of  natural  fortification  or 
defences,  imporlaiit  for  communications, 
diilicult  to  be  forced  by  an  enemy.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  colossal  scale  of  militsgry 
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operatioiiB  elnce  (lie  canipalf:n  of  1812, 

Uie  lines  of  the'Ellie  and  the  Rhine  iiave 
been  turned  by  movements  in  Bohemia 
and  in  Switzerland.  Conti ic ting  warriors 
on  the  left  o  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  vicini- 
tj'  of  the  Catalonian  fields,  have  seized 
the  attention  of  anxious  millions.  And 
Paris  is  opened  to  duels  who  are  acknow* 
ledged  at  Berlin  and  iMoscow. 

Now  famous  in  military  story,  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Kliiiie, 
favoured  the  commerce  of  various  cities 
which  arose  on  their  bunks  and  were  as¬ 
sociated  as  Hanseatic.  The  associatron 
embraced  eighty  cities  of  the  German 
empire ;  and  was  extended  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  settlements  in  Livonia,  Norway,  (he 
Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Englamf. 

In  this  cefebrated  association  is  seen 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  exhibitions 
of  commercial  and  political  historj\  The 
associates,  the  most  opulent  of  them, 
singly  were  under  the  control  of  various 
powerful  governments ;  hut  collective!}', 
they  formed  an  extensive  state  or  body 
politic,  exercising  powers  of  sovereignty 
concerning  matters  of  commerce. 

A  practicable  security  for  commercial  j 
rights  had  occupied  the  attention  of  Han¬ 
seatic  functionaries,  before  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  jMr.  Monroe  were  prepared  in 
America.  Those  German  merchants  had 
knowledge  in  their  affairs,  with  dispo¬ 
sitions  to  regulate  commerce  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  neutral  navigation.  To  destroy, 
was  not  their  mode  of  securing  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  If  the  practical  sense 
of  the  merchants  had  been  consulted 
with  regard  to  navigation,  such  affairs 
might  have  been  ordered  better  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  great  states¬ 
men  in  France  was  the  son  of  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  instructed  in  the  business  of 
merchandize;  called  to  be  minister  of 
state,  he  gave  attention  to  commercial  af- 
fiiirs,  finances,  navy.  All  flourished.  All 
apkaow  ieUged  the  famous  Colbert.  His 


liracticul  sense  diffused  a  beneficent  in*- 
tluenco. 

Sliall  we  attend  to  sentiments  of  the 
merclianfs  with  regard  to  navigalion  ? 

Ill  regulating  maritime  commerce  for 
I  seciiriug  the  lieiiefits  of  fair  neutrality,  the 
Hanseatic  policy  has  prescribed  ndes  for 
documental  evidence  concerning  the  own- 
crshi|i  of  the  vessel,  and  the  character  of 
the  officers  and  crew,  as  Hanseatic  or 
neutral. 

Concerning  the  own'krship  of  tiir 
vKssix,  two  documents  for  manifesting 
the  Hanseatic  title  are  observable;  a  re¬ 
gistered  bill  of  sale,  and  a  passport  or  sea 
pass,  or  lotfiT,  as  in  use  for  years. 

On  board  a  Danish  vessel,  two  docu¬ 
ments  coMCeruing  the  ownership  have 
been  recjuired.  One  lias  reference  to  the 
liuilding  or  purchase  of  the  vessel.  Ano¬ 
ther  is  the  governmental  passport  m  La¬ 
tin,  with  the  Iranslatiotis.  'I’o  these  may 
he  added  what  is  styled*  la  kltre  dc  jau- 
gcage,  according  to  an  ordinance  of  11)03, 
as  printed  in  French.  If  the  gauge  or 
measurement  of  the  vessel  were  sjiecified 
in  one  of  the  two  documents  concerning 
I  the  ow  nersliip,  it  would  seem,  that  con¬ 
venience  might  be  more  consulted  aud 
the  credit  be  equal,  according  to  general 
princi[>les.  Particular  considerations  re- 
respecting  tolls,  or  duties,  may  have  led  to 
such  an  article  in  the  Danish  ordinance. 
A  treaty  between  the  government  of 
Denmark,  and  the  states  general  of  the 
Netherlands  in  1647,  contained  mutual 
stipulations  for  having  vessels  measured 
exactly  and  faithfully,  according  to  their 
depth,  length  and  breadth;  for  marking 
the  vessels  when  so  measured;  and  for 
drawing  up  two  acts  or  certificates  for 
each  vessel,  to  he  authenticated  as  men¬ 
tioned  ill  the  treaty.  One  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  comman¬ 
der  of  the  vessel,  and  another  deposited 
with  the  competent  officer  of  the  place 
where  the  vessel  was  measured.  The 
,  benefits  or  exemptions  stipulated  by  the 
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tlreiity  were  to  l)o  allowed  to  vessels  hav- 
ins  OH  board  the  certificates  of  their 
measure  in  due  form. 

Two  documents  are  recognized  in  the 
law  of  France.  'J'lie  first,  is  styled  the 
act  of  |)roper1y.  'I’liis  may  be  compared 
to  a  contract  or  bill  of  sale,  acknowledg¬ 
ed  iK’fore  a  pui)lic  officer  and  authentica¬ 
ted  accordingly.  The  second  is  the  act 
of  fraiicisation,  which  is  analogous  to  a 
certificate  of  registry.  Tliese  two  docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  ownership  have 
been  required  on  hoard  a  French  vessel. 
The  law  to  this  effect  in  France  is  expli¬ 
cit. 

In  the  United  States,  the  cerlificate  of 
registry  for  a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  as 
prescribed  by  law,  is  well  known  to  per¬ 
sons  skilled  in  commercial  concerns.  For 
a  first  registry  of  any  vessel  built  within 
the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  certificate  from  tiie  principal  car¬ 
penter,  describing  the  vessel  as  built  under 
his  direction,  and  specifying  where,  w  bon, 
and  for  whom  it  was  built.  AVhen  a  regis¬ 
tered  vessel  is  Iransferred  to  any  citizen 
or  citizens,  a  written  instrument  in  na¬ 
ture  of  a  bill  of  sale,  reciting  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  registrj’,  must  be  produced  liefore 
tlie  title  of  the  new  owner  or  owners  is 
registered.  Accordingly,  such  evidence, 
is  implied  in  a  certificate  of  registry 
granted  under  the  laws  of  shipping  in  the 
United  States.  And  an  act  approved  by 
president  W ashington,  authorized  the  form 
of  a  passport  for  a  registered  vessel  going 
to  any  foreign  country.  Before  such  pass¬ 
port  is  furuisheil  by  the  collector  for  tlie 
district  of  the  customs  w  liere  the  vessel 
may  l)e,  it  is  requisite  for  the  master  to 
give  bond  with  security,  that  the  passport 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  vessel,  and 
that  in  case  of  sale  of  the  vessel,  the  pass¬ 
port  shall  l>e  delivered  up  to  the  collector 
from  whom  it  was  received. 

In  considering  the  character  of  the 
OFFICERS  AND  CREW — crII  to  mind  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Hanseatic  instilulion;  that  ex* 


traonlinary  association  by  which  the  cities 
of  the  Hanse  continued  an  extensive  com¬ 
munity  for  exercising  sovereign  powers 
concerning  matters  of  commerce  !  Singly 
they  belonged  to  various  countries  umler 
several  governments.  Although  in  the 
exercise  of  powers  of  sovereignly,  the 
llansctowns  as  such  did  not  compose  one 
nation.  Accordingly  a  character  of  neu¬ 
trality  is  observed  particularly  in  the  Han¬ 
seatic  policy  relative  to  navigation. 

With  regard  to  vessels  for  neutral  com. 
merce,  there  is  a  marked  ilislhiction  in  fa- 
vmir  of  Ifansenlic  cilizens  as  to  officers  on 
board.  No  person,  unless  entitled  to  the 
privilege  or  immunity  of  citizenship,  is 
admitted  to  have  the  command  of  any  such 
vessel  on  proceeding  to  sea.  And  the 
like  ])rinciple  is  observed  in  relation 
to  subordinate  officers  for  the  sea  ser¬ 
vice.  The  mate,  the  boatswain,  the 
clerk,  must  lie  natives  of  a  Hanseatic 
tow  n,  or  must  have  been  naturalized  there 
I'.efore  the  declaration  of  war.  According¬ 
ly  the  official  rights  on  board  the  vessel 
are  Hanseatic. 

A  character  of  neutrality  is  regardedl 
with  reference  to  the  crew.  Here,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  marked  in  favour  of  natives  of  a 
Hanseatic  town  or  of  a  tmdral  country  : 
Or,  in  case  of  natives  of  a  country  at  war, 
they  must  have  been  naturalized  before 
the  w  ap.  Tivo  thirds  of  the  crew  must  be 
such  Hanseatic  or  neutral  people. 

For  giving  English  character  to  a  ves¬ 
sel,  It  may  be  recollected  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  before  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  liad 
required  the  master  and  three  fourths  of 
the  mariners  to  be  of  that  country  :  Ami 
(he  officers  under  the  master  have  been 
comprchondeil  as  mariners  according  to 
(heir  law.  As  the  ITauseatic  law  has  re¬ 
quired  all  the  sulKvrdiimte  officers  before- 
meiilioned,  and  two  tiunls  of  the  crew  to 
be  Hanseatic  or  neutral,  the  proportional 
effect  in  practical  navigaliou,  may  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  ueariyco-incidiug  with  the  rale 
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of  three  fourths  of  tlic  whole  number  on 
boe.rd  under  the  master. 

What  is  the  actual  jK>licy  of  the  cabinet 
with  reference  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  a 
private  vessel  ?  'I’lie  pretension,  about 
which  this  country  is  kept  involved  in 
maritime  warfare,  does  not  require  the 
•mjdoyments  of  native  or  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens  under  the  master.  It  is  so  far  from 
requiring  any  of  them  to  be  native  or  na¬ 
turalized  people  that  it  does  not  require 
them  to  he  neutral.  Every  person  em¬ 
ployed  on  Iward  under  the  master,  may  be 
the  subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreisn  aiul 
belligerent  prince  or  stale.  Such  in  ef¬ 
fect  was  the  pretension  contained  in  the 
ijisl ructions  to  Ulr.  Monroe,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  government  of  the  United  States 
after  1^03.  Such  in  effect  has  been  the 
pretension  in  continuinc:  this  wonderful 
war  by  sea.  And  such  is  the  pretension  ; 
not"ithsianding  the  multiform  legation 
Lev  Olid  the  Skaw. 

I  n  of  the  claracUr  of  the 

oflieers  and  crew  as  Hanseatic  or  neutral, 
t'  ere  has  been  required  a  muster-roll  of 
the  people.  This  was  fo  he  made  out  by 
a  public  officer,  with  remarks  concerning 
tlie  country  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
vessel.  And  accordingly  the  document 
was  to  be  signed  and  aidlienlicaled  in 
form  of  a  goverume-ntal  act. 

If  has  been  made  the  duly  of  the  eoin- 
mauder  of  the  vessel  to  have  on  be*ard  the 
prescribed  documents, as  wadi  concerning 
the  character  of  the  officers  and  crew,  as 
concerning  the  Hanseatic  ownership. — 
And  it  has  also  been  made  his  duty  to  cx- 
liilnt  such  documents,  as  necessary  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  ownership  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  country  or  character  of  the  naviga¬ 
tors.  In  a  word,  according  to  the  Han- 
seaiic  policy,  the  rights  of  the  owners  and 
navigators  of  a  private  vessel,  ought  to  be 
made  known,  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
sjiected  on  the  ocean. 

Intelligent  persons  acquainted  with 
Qommereigl  affiaus  as  regulated  at  ilam*  f 


burgh,  w’ljen  free  from  the  pressure  of 
French  restrictions,  can  state  specifically 
the  Hanseatic  documents  for  manifesting 
the  neutral  character  in  navigation. — 
They  can  detail  particulars  as  to  identi¬ 
fying  the  persons,  and  ascertaining  the 
country  of  the  officers  and  crew.  They 
can  mention  precautions  observed  for 
guarding  against  fraudulent  pretensions. — 
And  they  could  give  practical  information 
concerning  the  credit  and  faith  reposed 
in  the  documental  evidence,  which  the 
German  merchants  have  Judged  proper 
for  securing  the  benefits  of  fair  neutrality 
in  navigation. 

No.  IV. 

That  rohimbiis  might  undertake  l  it 
voyage  of  discovery,  Isabella  of  Castile 
has  offered  her  jew  els. 

The  last  years  of  the  fifttf'nfh  century 
opened  a  new  scene  to  iJie  human  race,  in 
Itresenling  a  passage  round  fhe  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  East  Indies,  witli  fl>e 
discovery  of  a  world  on  the  west  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  And  the  general  pro¬ 
gress  towards  a  new  cast  of  human  afl'airs 
is  observable  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  papal  and  feudal  empires  had  been 
seen  by  Clirlilcndom  in  their  full  pomp  uf 
territorial  prerogative.  A  vast  theatre 
was  open  for  new  exhibitions  of  enter- 
prize,  industry,  arts,  arms,  laws.  Ocean 
formed  the  stage.  The  ordering  of  ma¬ 
ritime  commerce,  as  well  as  naval  force 
attracted  the  attention  of  governments ; 
and  principles  of  maritiiue  legislation  be¬ 
gan  lo  be  unfolded 

In  England,  amidst  ecclesiastical  and 
political  troubles,  maritime  concerns  were 
regarded  by  those  wlio  exercised  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  government  in  1650and  1651.  They 
adopted  measures  for  distinguishiog  be¬ 
tween  English  people  and  strangers,  with 
regard  to  the  ow  nership  of  vessels,  and  in 
favour  of  interests  of  the  English.  TJie 
more  important  provisions  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  statute  concerning  shipi>ing 
\  and  aavigalioQ  iu  1660f  wliicb  suffiered  no 
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Tcsscl  in  trade  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
English  character,  unless  owned  entirely 
by  English  people,  and  having  the  master 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least 
English.  If  any  oiTirer  of  the  customs 
should  allow  the  English  privileges  to  any 
ship  coming  into  port  and  making  entry  of 
goods,  “  until  examination  whetlier  the 
master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners 
be  English,”  he  was  to  be  out  out  of  office. 

AVith  maritime  commerce  laaval  force 
was  regardal.  A  system  of  sisnals  for 
naval  Service  was  introduced,  and  express 
rules  concerning  the  discipline  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  navy  were  established  by 
law,  before  James  the  Second  was  seen 
tottering  on  the  throne  of  England  and 
Scotland.  AEhile  duke  of  A'ork,  he  had 
sustained  the  office  of  admiral  with  ap¬ 
plause.  Among  the  officers  who  served 
under  his  command,  was  the  father  of 
William  Penn,  a  name  so  dear  to  the 
peaceable  sordety  of  Friends,  and  so  ap- 
plau<led  by  Alontesquieii  in  his  spirit  of 
laws.  Regard  Cor  the  memory  and  me¬ 
rits  of  his  father,  in  divers  services,  and 
particularly  under  James  duke  of  York, 
in  that  signal  battle  against  the  Dutch 
fleet,  in  the  year  lf)G5,  was  among  the 
declared  considerations  for  granting  to 
AVilliam  Penn,  the  tract  of  country  which 
received  the  name  of  Pennsylvania  by 
letters  patent  in  108.0.  The  recollected 
services  of  James,  while  at  the  head  of  a 
naval  force,  with  the  persuasion  of  his  ho¬ 
nourable  regard  to  truth,  bad  their  influ¬ 
ence  in  bis  favour,  in  1C85,  when  he  was 
acknowledged  successor  of  Charles,  who 
had  been  used  as  a  piirciiaavd  instrument 
for  French  convenience.  Hut  the  manly 
spirit,  the  generous  patriotism  of  a  seaman 
did  not  mark  the  conduct  of  James  at  the 
head  of  a  nation.  Arbitrary  in  govern¬ 
ment,  he  displayed  a  character  of  bigotted 
obstinacy’.  He  insulted  the  authority  of 
the  law,  and  oflerc>l  outrage  to  principles 
of  freedom  and  social  order.  Claiming  to 
be  monarch  of  a  people  disposed  to  com¬ 


merce  by  situation  and  habitude,  he  had 
his  own  consent  for  yielding  obeilience  to 
a  foreign  master,  as  supereminent  in  era- 
pire,  and  he  sent  to  Rome  a  public  minis¬ 
ter,  to  tender  the  homage  of  his  submission 
with  his  desire  of  a  conventional  recoiv 
ciliation,  in  the  year  1687.  In  the  same 
year,  Lewis  the  fourteenth  of  France  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  Pontiff,  and  would  not  re¬ 
relinquish  the  claim  relative  to  quarters  for 
his  minister  at  Rome,  although  he  had  re¬ 
voked  the  effict  which  was  given  at 
Vanteshy  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  French  Hugonofs  increased 
the  apprehensions  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  It  was  not  for  such  a  country  to 
governed  hy  the  narrow-minded  and  ty¬ 
rannical  policy  of  James  the  Second,  tiis 
flight,  in  1688,  announced  the  protestant 
and  commercial  victory  over  papal  and 
feudal  pretensions.  In  effect,  the  great 
struggle  between  privilege  and  prerogative, 
the  struggle  of  blood  on  that  island  was 
decided. 

Notwithstanding  domestic  intrigues, 
amusements,  factions,  frivolities,  battles, 
the  government  of  France  is  seen  giving 
attention  to  maritime  concerns  soon  after 
the  peace  of  W estphalia.  V essels  of  any 
of  the  French  were  not  to  go  out  of  the 
realm  on  long  voyages  or  otherwise,  (en 
vmfai'-  lie  Ions' cours  ouantrcmtnt)  w  ithout 
official  documents  permitting  their  dejiar- 
tiire,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  pirati¬ 
cal.  Before  departing  the  masters  were 
to  deliver  at  the  office  the  names,  sur¬ 
names,  and  abotle  of  those  of  their  com¬ 
panies  {demnire  de  cciix  de  leurs  a/iiipages) 
withojit  concealing  any  one  of  them.  A 
declaration  in  1650,  announced  a  regula¬ 
tion  to  this  effect. 

And  the  affairs  of  the  marine  were  order¬ 
ed  with  such  ability,  that  a  French  fleet 
drew  the  attention  of  Europe  by  relieving 
Messina  in  1676,  and  riding  undisputed 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  government  of  Prance  took  coun- 
Bel  from  a  statesman  who  had  knowledge 
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in  commercial  affairs.  11  was  the  famous 
Concert  who  countersi"niHl  the  regulation 
given  at  Strasl>uig  tlie  21lh  of  October, 
1081.  The  distinction  lietween  French¬ 
men  an<f  strangers,  with  regard  to  the 
ownership  of  vessels  w  as  strongly  marked 
by  that  regulation.  And  the  eighth  arti¬ 
cle  rcfjuired  the  names,  age,  al)ode  and 
country  (/c.f  «o?hs,  age,  dtmrun  ,  el  poi/s) 
of  the  officers,  mariners  and  sailors  of  each 
vessel  to  he  made  known  at  the  office  of 
maritime  affairs  called  gnjfe  dc  VAmimule. 
No  official' document  permitting  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  departure  was  to  be  granted,  unless 
the  commander  with  the  other  officers  and 
Iwo-thirds  of  the  crew  w  ere  French  actu¬ 
ally  dwelling  in  the  realm.  {Francois  ac- 
iucUnnent  demeuraus  denis  U  roi/aumc.) 

'J'he  celebrated  ordinance  of  the  marine 
given  at  Fontainbleau  in  August,  1085, 
and  countersigned  by  Colbeit,  had  requir¬ 
ed  the  commander  of  a  vessel  t(»  have  in- 
scril»ed  on  a  Iwok  or  register  in  his  keep¬ 
ing,  the  names  of  the  officers  and  sailors, 
the  conditions  of  their  engagement,  anil 
Ids  payments  to  them;  and  before  depar¬ 
ture,  to  give  the  names,  suinaines,  and 
alMxle  of  the  people  of  his  company.  All 
this  has  been  considered  as  substantiateil 
by  means  of  the  document  called  role  d’ 
equipage. 

'I’his  ilocument  was  to  be  furnisheil  by 
an  officer  of  the  classes ;  and  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  vessel  was  to  deposit  a  du¬ 
plicate  in  form  at  the  office  of  maritime 
affairs;  without  which  he  was  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  office  the  papers  necessary 
for  his  departure. 

One  of  these  pajiers  w  as  the  [lermission 
officially  granted  fora  vessel  to  leave  port 
ami  put  to  sea.  In  effect,  it  was  a  clear¬ 
ance  in  ease  of  a  vessel  hountl  on  a  long 
voyage,  and  was  called  conge.  'Phis  name 
was  also  applied  to  the  [lermission  granted 
for  a  vessel  to  he  employed  coastwise;  in 
which  case,  it  was  analogous  to  a  license 
as  known  in  the  voasting  trade  uf  the  U. 
tilatgs. 


Commissioners  of  the  classes,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  an  edict  given  in  August,  1(178, 
were  officers  chargr-d  with  the  general  en¬ 
rolment  of  seafaring  persons  within  the 
iriaritirne  provinces  of  France.  The  en¬ 
rolment  was  to  contain  the  names  of  every 
one  of  the  officers,  niarimrs  and  sailors, 
their  age,  stature,  hair,  and  other  distin¬ 
guishing  particulars,  {(iiir  age,  lettr  iaille, 
port,  et  atilrcs  signes)  with  their  abotle  and 
profession.  And  the  persons  as  enrolled 
under  the  edict  of  1(373,  were  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  into  classes,  so  that  they  might  he 
emploj’ed  alternately  or  by  turns,  each  of 
them,  one  j  ear  in  (he  service  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  two  years  in  the  mendiant  ser¬ 
vice.  They  were  so  hound  by  the  gene¬ 
ral  enrolment  that  they  were  not  to 
change  condition  or  abode  without  declar¬ 
ing  it  to  an  officer  of  (he  classes.  And  the 
edict  reipiired  the  seafaring  persons  as  so 
enrolled,  to  jircsent  themselves,  in  the 
year  of  their  service,  at  a  port  or  marine 
arsenal,  according  to  the  call  which  should 
he  made  from  government.  On  failure  of 
attending  within  tlie  time,  they  were  pu- 
nishablo  as  deserters. 

When  a  commissioner  or  officer  of  the 
classes,  furnislitd  (he  formal  lim-unient  par¬ 
ticularising  the  |iersoi!s  who  were  to  he 
included  in  the  coni|dement  for  any  ves¬ 
sel  in  the  merchant  service,  this  act  re¬ 
cognized  the  propriety  of  employing  them 
on  lioard.  For  no  person  was  to  be  so 
emidoyed  in  the  merchant  service  during 
the  year  in  which  he  was  holden  for  the 
service  of  the  government.  And  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  edict  of  1(373,  an  exact  roll  of 
seafaring  jiersons  included  in  the  vessel's 
complement,  was  to  he  deposited  at  the 
office  of  maritime  affairs,  before  departure. 

The  roll  of  e(|ui|)age  for  a  private  ves¬ 
sel,  {rule  d'equipage)  according  to  the 
French  law,  besides  mentioning  the 
names,  surnames  and  abode  of  the  captain, 
officers  and  sailors,  novices  and  hoys,  de¬ 
scribed  the  persons  particularly,  and  als* 
made  meutiou  of  the  rate  of  their  allovv- 
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ancefi,  or  liire,  (rumlion  dc  la  quotite 
\le  Intrs  appoinlawns,  ga^;cs,  07i  lot/(r.i)\\K 
advanced  payments,  and  the  sum  retained 
■for  the  use  of  invalids.  The  passengers 
and  persons  engaged  for  the  islands,  were 
also  to  be  noted  on  it  exactly. 

This  ilociiment  therefore,  contained 
some  particulars  not  mentioned  by  Mar¬ 
shall  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insu¬ 
rance,  where  he  speaks  of  the  muster  roll. 
He  refers  to  Hubner,  and  mentions  vari¬ 
ous  documents,  most  of  which,  he  says, 
“  are  expected  to  be  found  on  board  of 
every  neutral  ship.”  After  mentioninf;; 
the  passport  ami  other  papers,  he  says, 
“  THK  ML’STER  ROI.O,  wlvich  the  French 
call  role  d'cqtiipasc,  contains  the  name, 
age,  quality,  place  of  residence,  and  aben’e 
all,  the  place  of  birth,  of  every  person  of 
the  ship’s  company.  This  document  is  of 
great  importance  in  ascertaining  a  ship’s 
neutrality.  It  must  naturally  excite  a 
violent  suspicion,  if  the  majority  of  the 
crew  be  found  to  consist  of  foreigners,  still 
more  if  they  he  natives  of  the  enemy’s 
country.”  And  a  French  jurist,  in  1803, 
speaks  of  such  a  document  on  board  as 
essential.  Le  role  d'cquipas;e  cst  a  bord 
1/nr  piece  cssentiellCy  sur-tout  en  temps  dr 
guerre,  pour  conslater  la  neutredilf. 

The  regulation  of  Strasburg  was  repul)- 
lished  by  letters  patent  in  confirmation  at 
Versailles,  in  1 703.  And  by  a  regulation 
given  at  Paris,  in  1 722,  all  captains,  mas¬ 
ters  or  patrons,  ■were  forbidden  to  embark 
any  sailor  on  board  the  vessels  under  their 
command,  unless  included  {compri.s)'m  the 
roll  of  e«|ui|)age.  The  third  article  of  this 
regulation,  prohibited  their  taking  any  pas- 
•senger  without  mention  of  him  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  roll. 

A  declaration  at  Versailles,  in  172G, 
directed,  that  neither  clearance  nor  pass- 
}K)rt  he  granted  {qu'il  ne  soil  donn?  anatn 
const  ni  passport)  unless  the  captain, 
master  or  ])atroii,  together  with  the  ma¬ 
rines  officers,  and  tw  o-thirds  of  the  sailors, 
are  French,  and  actnally  dwelling  in  the 
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realm.  And  a  further  declaration  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  in  1728,  prohibited  the  embarking 
of  any  sailor  or  ()assenger  unless  mention¬ 
ed  on  the  roll  of  equipage.  Such  mention 
was  to  be  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
classes  or  by  persons  performing  their  du¬ 
ties,  if  the  sailors  or  passengers  were  em¬ 
barked  within  the  French  dominions,  and 
by  the  consuls  or  other  persons  charged 
with  the  French  marine  affairs  in  foreign 
countries,  if  the  sailors  were  there  em¬ 
barked. 

After  all  these  regulafions,  and  as  fur¬ 
ther  assuring  what  Avas  already  so  strong¬ 
ly  assured,  an  ordinance  relative  to  the 
evidence  of  French  navigation  was  given 
at  Versailles  in  1758.  It  prescribed  a 
general  rule  to  this  effect — that  every 
ca[)tain,  m.'ister  or  patron  who  shall  have 
embarked  sailors  or  other  seafaring  people 
without  having  them  prescribed  on  the 
roll  ot  eejuipage  by  the  officer  charged 
with  the  detail  of  the  classes,  shall  be  im¬ 
mediately  de|»rived  of  the  command  of  the 
vessel,  and  rendered  incapable  of  being 
employed  in  the  same  vessel,  under  any 
denomination  Avhafever. 

The  preceding  regulations  attest  the 
attention  of  the  French  government  to 
general  principles  of  nationality  in  navi¬ 
gation.  By  the  law  of  France  as  modi¬ 
fied  in  the  course  of  more  than  a  centurjs 
[  it  appears,  a  private  vessel  was  not  to  be 
reputed  French,  unless  owned  entirely  by 
French  persons,  and  having  all  the  offi- 
I  cers  French,  with  French  sailors  for  two- 
I  thirds  of  the  crew.  This  was  settled  as  a 
general  rule  for  vessels  sailing  from 
I  France. 

;  Accordingly  French  owners  and  French 
navigators  have  been  considered  essential 
for  entitling  a  private  vessel  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  French  character.  And  it  has 
been  made  requisite,  by  the  French  law, 
to  have  documents  on  Iwanl  for  manifest¬ 
ing  the  French  onm"rsiiip  of  ‘he  vessel  and 
!he  national  character  of  the  officers  and 
cirm.  By  «uch  means,  the  country  of  the 
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navigators  as  well  as  the  title  and  country  | 
of  the  owners  could  he  ascertained.  A  nd 
the  respective  riglds  being  made  known 
distinctly  would  constitute  fair  cliiiras  in 
navigation. 

Ill  imaking  such  regulations,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  does  not  apiiear  to  have 
had  the  consent  of  any  other  government. 
In  the  nature  of  things  there  could  tie  no 
necessity  for  previously  negociating  about 
Ihc  subject  with  any  foreign  jwwer  what¬ 
ever.  The  regulations  were  deemed  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  maritime  interests  of  France, 
and  did  not  contravene  the  rights  or  claims 
of  any  other  country.  And  it  was  proper 
to  make  laws  for  regulaling  such  commer¬ 
cial  interests.  Laws  of  this  nature  heing 
jiroper  in  a  state  of  war,  or  truce,  or  pt ace, 
and  the  general  principles  lieing  proper 
for  every  maritime  country  of  the  civili/.- 
«d  world,  they  might  with  propriidy  lie 
established,  by  French  authority,  as  rules 
for  the  maritime  commerce  of  France. 

Under  the  actual  policy  of  the  cabinet, 
the  United  States  are  kept  involved  in 
war  by  sea  aboiil  a  prefensiun  which  does 
Hot  require  any  natives  of  the  tJniled 
fBtates  or  any  naturalized  citizens,  or  any 
neutral  people  to  be  employed  under  the 
master  on  board  a  private  vessel.  'I'lie 
vague  pretension  has  been  urged,  aceonl- 
ing  to  the  policy  of  the  cabinet,  nlfhougb 
eo  unfounded  in  the  nature  of  maritime 
commerce,  so  unwarranted  by  general 
usage,  so  prejudicial  to  national  charac¬ 
ter,  80  noxious  to  the  commercial  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  and  so  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  all  American  sailors,  whether 
natural  born  or  naturalized. 

The  general  principles  observable  in  the 
French  regulations,  w  hich  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  order  of 
things  in  France  as  existing  in  1757.  If 
considered  as  distinguishing  the  interests 
of  the  owners  and  navigators  of  private 
vessels,  such  principles  are  so  deeply 
founded  in  the  nature  of  commerce  by  sea, 
they  are  so  iscorporated  into  maritime 


usages,  they  have  been  so  generally  un¬ 
derstood  in  European  treaties  relative  to 
navigation,  and  there  is  so  little  motive 
for  renouncing  them  when  once  establish¬ 
ed  by  law,  if  the  suliject  be  imderstomi  Ity 
those  in  power;  in  t;ffecf,  such  iirinciples 
relative  to  navigation  are  so  liencficial  to 
the  maritime  state,  and  so  consistent  with 
national  rigid ;  they  arc  so  hilierently  ap¬ 
plicable  at  all  seasons  and  under  any  mo- 
difieations  ol'govermnenf,  that  they  have 
generally  prevailed  in  the  law  of  France 
since  that  time,  amidst  all  the  mutations 
of  fashion  and  style,  amidst  all  the  changes 
of  regime,  amidst  all  tlie  freiizh'S  of  their 
f'aclionH,  ninhlsl  all  their  domestic  strifes 
and  external  wars. 

'J'lie  texture  of  the  government  of 
Fr;ine,e,  like  lliat  of  other  Fliinipfan  go- 
vrrninenli,  originally  was  feudal.  And 
tin  estates  known  in  tiie  feudal  policy  of 
Europe,  althongli  in  some  respects  similar 
lo  caste  known  in  Asia,  had  once  a  voice 
in  genev;!l  councils  of  the  realm.  'I’he 
asseniblbr.  of  those  estates,  called  the 
State',  (icncnil,  hail  hee:i  disused  iu 
I' ranee  after  llie  year  llil'l;  while  the 
tnoiiarrh,  with  the  great  holders  of  fiefs, 
contimi'fl  to  exercise  powers  resulting 
from  feudal  dominion.  As  claims  of  jtow- 
er  were  extetnied  to  objects  connected 
with  the  increase  of  commercial  interests, 
the  jnerogative  might  he  seen  advancing 
in  s|)len(lour,  while  a  general  tendency 
towards  sentiments  of  freedom  and  social 
rights  might  be  traced  in  the  progress  of 
maritime  commerce  and  the  rebative  arts 
and  sciences.  Their  influence  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  various  transactions;  in  questions 
lietween  the  crown  and  Judicial  hmlies, 
called  |iarliamciits  ;  in  refusals  to  register 
edicts;  in  remonstrances  against  the  bed 
of  justice,  where  the  monarch  appearing 
in  state  gave  order  that  the  edict  be  re¬ 
gistered. 

Opinion  and  feeling  relative  to  political 
questions  advanr.<»|  in  collective  force. 
After  a  meeting  of  notables,  the  StatesG*- 
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ncral  were  convoked  in  1 789.  Questions 
were  agitated  altout  modes  of  proceeding. 
The  most  numerous  of  the  three  orders, 
with  portions  from  the  others,  heeame 
kno  wn  as  the  national  nssembh',  which 
assumed  tlie  character  of  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  gave  place  to  the  legislative 
assembly  of  one  chamber,  which  met  in 
Octoltfr,  1751.  Claims  of  immunity  were 
made  with  increasing  excitement.  The 
aulliority  of  the  throne,  already  iimler- 
mined,  was  uttempted  to  be  sustained 
witii  what  was  called  a  constitution.  A 
conhict  was  approaching;  and  prepara¬ 
tions  f*)r  it  were  notorious  in  Paris  and 
its  suburbs.  Swiss  troous  w  hile  on  duly  as 
guards,  in  August,  1792,  were  encounter¬ 
ed  by  armed  assemblages  iin  ited  to  car¬ 
nage  by  the  tocsin,  "’in-y  wen;  slaugh¬ 
tered.  The  struggle  of  blood  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  was  begun. 

'I'wcnfy  years  after  that  slaughter,  a 
vast  army  from  France  was  beyond  the 
Vistula,  marching  through  Moml  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  Russia.  And  the  C. 
States  of  America  were  in  war  according 
to  the  policy  of  the  cabinet. 

Ff,  ,m  the  Evening  Post  of  June  30. 

rti.e.iiRATioN  Dinner. — Yesterday,  at  half 
past  1  o’cliM-k,  P.  >1.  alKMit  three  hundred  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  tirst  respeetaliilily  in  our  city 
lat  down  to  a  sumptuous  dinner  provided  at 
W.ishington  Hall,  for  tlic  purpose  of  conoliid- 
iDg  the  celebration  of  the  most  joyful  event 
the  civilized  world  ever  yet  witnessed. — The  j 
deliverance  of  F.urope  from  the  impending 
horrors  of  a  military  despotism.  The  Hon. 
Jlr.  King  presided,  and  iVlessrs.  Gen.  F  ish.  I 
Gen.  riarksun,  Gen.  Stevens,  John  H.  Cole.s 
and  Corniliiis  I.  Bogart,  officiated  as  vice 
Residents.  Among  the  guests  were  the  Kevd. 
Doctor  !Vla«on.  Revd.  Mr.  Harris,  Revd. 
Mr.  Kollman,  and  the  Revd.  Mr.  Jarvis, 
His  Honour  the  Chancellor,  His  Honour 
the  Recorder,  Tlie  Hon.  Richd.  Stockton, 
of  New  Jersey,  Col.  Lewis  Morris,  and  Joseph 
Allen  Smith,  Esqrs.  of  S.  Carolina,  aAd  all  the 
foreign  consuls,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  consul,  Mr.  l.escalier,  who  declined 
the  invitation,  allcdging  that  he  had  not  yet 
ree.eived  any  orders  from  his  court  to  rejoice. 

The  deroration-  of  the  rtMiiii  were  thus  arrang¬ 
ed — in  eacli  of  ih-  liiur  corners  were  the  arms 
and  rolours  of  one  of  the  principle  allied  pow¬ 


ers.  Austria  Russia,  Pnissia  and  Sweden, 
which  were  ronnccted  with  the  Amcrirali 
Fagle,  snspeiuled  lioin  the  centre  of  the  room, 
by  festoons  of  laurels  and  olive  leaves.  Be¬ 
hind  the  seat  of  the  President  and  beneath 
the  Temple  of  Conrord,  erected  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  and  sustained  by  columns  entwined  with 
laurel  were  the  arms  of  the  United  States  and 
France,  surmounted  with  a  canopy  of  ever¬ 
greens,  and  connected  together  by  the  old 
Bourimn  and  the  Ameriraii  flags,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  with  their  folds  the  picture  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  On  the  right  ami  left  of  the  temple 
were  the  arms  an«l  standards  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  directly  opposite  to  it  were  the 
arms  and  rolours  of  Rome  of  the  Fieclesia^ti- 
cal  States — On  the  right  of  these  last  was  an 
allegorical  representation  of  Switzerland,  by 
a  picture  exhibiting  the  well  known  story  of 
William  Tell,  with  colours  surrounding  it; 
and  oil  the  left  the  arms  au.t  flags  of  Holland 
and  the  Netherlands — A1  the  two  ends  of  tlie 
room  were  tlie  diflerent  s|,i,-M.;  and  colours  of 
the  siiK'iler  states  of  tieiiuany— the  whole 
connect  I’d  hy  simitar  chains  of  Icurel  and  pa¬ 
geant  Cowers  with  the  four  main  festoons 
which  united  the  emblems  of  the  chief  powers 
of  the  old  t'oiUimait.  to  the  .Vmericaii  Fagle: 
fmm  whence  ag.iin  lliey  all  diverged  and  ter¬ 
minated  .it  the  Temple  of  Concord. 

I  t)A.STS. 

1.  The  T’liitcd  '^tates — Perpetuity  to  cur  civil 

and  religious  lihcrty.  i 

2.  I' ranee — The  first  friend  of  America  :  may 
the  recall  of  her  king  heconic  the  harbinger 
of  coiiciu'd  at  hoiiip,  and  of  the  restoration  of  liec 
aiicient  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

S.  The  Constitution  of  the  Ibiited  Maleit— 
The  bond  of  our  union  ;  the  giiarrantce  of  a  rc- 
piihlicaii  government — may  it  be  cherished  in 
the  alTcctious  and  protected  hy  the  arms  of  free- 
•icn. 

■1.  The  memory  of  Washington — The  deliver-- 
er  of  our  country  ;  by  his  valour  and  patriotism 
at  the  head  of  our  armies,  he  established  our  in- 
deppiidenre ;  by  his  wisdom  and  firmness  at  the 
hpad  of  our  govprnment,  he  presers-ed  it  from  the 
fangs  of  that  jacuhiuism  wliich  has  desolated  Eu¬ 
rope. 

5.  The  recent  delis'erance  of  continental  Eu- 
rojie  from  the  iron  sceptre  of  military  despotism. 
Nations  have  recovered  their  independence,  and 
their  oppressor  is  humbled  iii  the  dust.  We, 
therefore,  rejoice. 

6.  Th«  F.mperor  of  Russia — The  deliverer  of 
Fairope — a  bright  example  of  wisdom,  fortitude 
and  perseverance  in  adversity ;  but  still  more  il¬ 
lustrious  by  clemency,  justice  and  moderation  in 
prosperity. 

7.  The  Emperor  of  Austria — who  nobly  sup¬ 
pressed  the  feelings  of  nature  to  break  the  chains 
of  a  tyrant. 

8.  The  King  of  Prussia — Worthy  of  Frederick 
the  (ireat ;  he  has  redeemed  the  dominions  and 
glory  of  his  crown. 

0.  Sweden — By  the  firmness  of  her  councils, 
she  has  battled  the  schemes  of  the  tyrant ;  and  by 
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•tlie  gallantrv  of  her  amij,  has  revived  the  days  of 
her  Clreat  (jitstarm. 

10.  The  United  Netherlands — early  and  faith¬ 
ful  friends  of  the  United  States — may  Iheir  pow¬ 
er  by  sea  and  land  be  re-established  upon  its  an¬ 
cient  foundations. 

11.  Spain — llie  inquisition  abolished,  and  the 
king  delivered  from  bondage — may  the  wisdom 
of  the  Cortez  restore  the  antieiit  Irecdom  and 
splendour  of  the  nation. 

12.  Portugal — The  bravery  of  her  sons  has 
given  freshness  to  the  laurels  of  their  ancestors. 

13.  Peace — While  we  rejol<-e  in  its  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  continent  of  Knrope,  may  we  soon 
]>articipate  in  its  blessings,  on  terms  of  safety 
and  of  huiiour. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

7?//  Mr.  Kine — Tlie  establishnient  of  a  just  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  un¬ 
der  which  the  rights  of  each  shall  be  protected  by 
the  guarantee  of  all  otliers. 

By  Mr.  Morris — America,  sole  excc|)tion  in 
the  Christian  world,  may  she  soon  be  restored  to 
ilie  family  of  nations. 

After  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Morris  had  retired, 
<'ol.  Fish  took  the  chair,  and  gave  the  following 
toasts : 

Our  worthy  president,  Rcfcs  Ki>ti;  the 
■j>ri<Ie  and  the  Uope  of  his  country. 

CiouvEKNKi'ii  Morris;  tl.e  Orator  of  the 
^ay :  Success  to  the  snind  political  principles 
xvhicli  he  has  so  ably  and  so  eloipiently  unfolded. 

KV  iht  Herordrr — The  events  we  celebrate  ; 
the  emancipation  of  Europe  is  the  jubilee  of  man. 

The  linn.  Hidwrd  f^lorkluii,  of  New  Jersttf — 
Louis  Will.  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
keir  at  law  to  American  gratitude. 

Uy  the  Russian  Consul — The  CUy  of  Moscow  ; 
iORig  to  be  lememliered  for  emitting  tlie  first 
gleumings  of  freedom  wliich  broke  through  Eii- 
ro)ie’s  deepo.st  gloom. 

iiy  the  Spiiiiish  Consul. — Perpetual  peace  Itc- 
iweeii  the  United  ''talcs  and  Spain. 

liy  the  Porluiruese  Consul — .May  the  doors  of 
the  Temple  of  Janus  be  tlosed  forever  in  this 
•  harming  country,  and  all  nations  form  but  one 
family. 

By  General  Stevens — The  events  we  celebrate. 
Slioiild  they  unexpectedly  prwince  (or  our  country 
a  dishonourable  demniid,  may  it  unite  a  free  peo¬ 
ple  as  capable  to  defend  their  honour  as  to  ac¬ 
quire  their  Independence. 

By  General  Clarkson — These  States  ;  united  at 
home,  in  friend.ship  with  the  world,  may  they 
cultivate  peace  on  caith,  and  good  will  towards 
jueru 

By  John  B.  Coles,  Esq. — Wisdom  and  Virtue, 
tiie  parent  and  nurse  of  liberty  and  happiness  : 
fully,  prejudice  and  vice  their  bane  and  min. 

liy  Charles  Ring,  Esq.  wlio  took  the  chair  after 
Col.  Pish  retired. 

'J'he  Veteran  Blurher,  who  has  covered  the 
kaldiitss  of  age  witli  the  laurels  of  victory. 

From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

TALLEYUA.ND. 

Talleyrand  and  Canibaceres,  it  appears  by 
Jt  late  letter  Iroiii  Rochelle  ol  tlie  7tli  of  April, 
Jiive  declared  iji  lavour  of  the  Bourbons.  This 


might  have  been  rationally  expected  whenever 
the  destinies  of  Paris  were  decided.  The  fate 
of  the  “  mistress  of  the  world,”  as  French¬ 
men  enthusiastically  and  impiously  hoped  to 
behold  her,  has  at  length  been  llxed,  and 
multitudes  who  only  waited  for  this  cast  of 
the  die,  have  doubtless  inniiiited  the  white 
cockade.  At  this  interesting  crisis,  the  ibl- 
lowiug  letter  from  the  Belgian  Traveller  (let¬ 
ter  82,  page  34U)wili  be  read  with  equal  cu¬ 
riosity  and  satisfaction. 

Paris,  March,  140.'>. 

My  liord — Several  friends  of  Talleyrand, 

\  since  iny  arrival  here,  had  hinted  that  he  de- 
.sired  to  see  me,  .and  offered  to  introduce  me 
to  his  acquaintance.  I  have,  however,  hesitat¬ 
ed  to  converse  with  a  man  who  never  had  any 
principles  of  his  own,  but  who  acted  arrord- 
ing  to  cireiinislances ;  was  a  traitor  with  l,a 
Fayette,  a  Jacobin  witli  Brissot,  a  friend  of 
equality  with  llobespierre,  a  republicau  with 
the  directory,  and  a  slave  under  Bonaparte. 
But  yesterday  his  cousin  the  prince  de  Cha- 
lais,  culled  upon  me,  and  pressed  me  inncli  to 
conic  and  dine  with  liiin  to-day,  and  to  ni(!et 
the  political  luminary  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

During  dinner,  nothing  particniar  occurred, 
except  that  Talleyrand  paid  ^ome  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  consistency  and  constancy  of  the 
adherents  of  tlie  house  of  Bourbon,  whose 
misforl  lines  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  siu- 
eeroly  lamented.  When  eoflTee  and  liquors 
had  iiecii  served  up,  he  said  t*  me,  “  in  iny 
cousin’s  library  there  are  some  curious  books  f 
want  to  shew  you,  as  you  pass  here  for  a  kind 
oi  savant ;  will  you  walk  up  stairs  with  me?” 

When  in  the  library  he  said,  “you  have  been 
here  nearly  three  months,  and  tlxmgh  a  friend 

of  mine,  baron  dii  AI - ,  invited  you  to  call 

on  me  the  first  week  after  your  arrival,  I  have 
nut  until  this  time,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  eoinpiaisance 
of  my  consin,  yon  would  have  gone  away  with¬ 
out  affording  me  what  1  so  much  desired,  a 
moment’s  conversation  with  you.”  '  When  I 
assured  him  that  1  was  equally  flattered  and 
honoured  by  the  coudcsccnsinii  of  such  an  emi¬ 
nent  statesman,  he  replied,  “  Well,  then,  I 
will  speak  to  you  frankly  and  wilhoiit  dis¬ 
guise,  not  caring  w  hether  what  I  tell  you  here 
shuald  remain  behind  us  in  the  room  or  go 
abroad  ” 

“  From  my  agents,”  said  Talleyrand,  “  I 
knew  who  you  were,  and  your  business  here, 
before  you  left  Holland.  You  are  sent  here 

by  count  de - ,  the  iiiinisteroflaniisXVIll. 

to  discover  the  spirit  of  the  country,  of  Bona¬ 
parte’s  civil  fuiKaionaries  as  w'oll  as  of  his  mi¬ 
litary  commanders.”  Without  waiting  Ibr  a 
reply,  ho  continued,  “Tell  me  sincerely, what 
opinion  has  that  unfortunate  prince  of  me,  of 
my  patriotism,  and  of  my  principles  !”  Upon 
niy  a.ssurancc  that  I  had  not  seen  Ixniis  X  VIII. 
for  seven  years,  since  1799,  he  said  rather  ab- 
ruptl),  “bat  you  eonespoud  with  them 
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Ton  rofoired  a  Iclttr  two  days  a^o  from 

co.nit  (Ii‘ - ,  iviiicli  I  iiiiirht  have  stopped — 

ran  voiF  deny  it?”  I  told  him  that  I  had 
aeveral  eorres|)ondents  hut  all  1  eonld  assert 
was  that  my  letters  never  had  anv  politieal 
gperiilation  in  them.  “  Then.”  said  he.  “  inv 
copyist  has  misint'orined  me.  Here  is  the  copy 
of  your  letter.  In  it  yon  are  not  onlv  ques¬ 
tioned  ationt  France  as'  it  is.  hut  asked  to  jte- 
netrate  it  to  I'utiirity.  and  to  discover  what  it 
is  to  become  hereafter  at  the  deoth  of  the 
emperor.”  When  i.  declared  tliat  I  did  not 
rememher  ever  to  have  received  such  a  let¬ 
ter,  he  interrupted  me  hy  sayin;;.  “  Let  us 
converse  with  sincerity  and  without  artifice. 
You  have  received  such  a  letter,  and  m  the 
w  tscript  was  the  following  question — “  Can 
Talleyrand,  a  man  of  rank  and  talents,  who 
has  no  great  crimes  to  reproach  himself  with, 
b<’  sincerely  attaclied  to  a  government  of  ill- 
bred  upstarts,  of  middling  eapacitv.  accused 
and  guilty  of  enormities  ?”  “  If  such  a  ques¬ 

tion  had  been  asked,  tell  me,”  sai<l  I,  “  what 
answer  should  I  have  given'’”  ”  You  might 
have  said,  that  I  am  always  a  gentleman  in  | 
(entiment  as  well  as  hy  birth,  but  that  I  love 
my  country  and  its  glory  above  every  thing — 
that  the  priiiee  whom  I  judged  callable  and 
willing  to  promote  it.  whether  a  Ijouis  XV'IIl. 
Louis  XI.X.  or  a  Nanoleon  the  First,  should  al¬ 
ways  find  an  obedient  servant  and  a  firm  ad¬ 
herent.  TJiat  during  the  revolution,  I  never 
was  the  adherent  of  any  particular  faction, 
but  s|)oke  and  wrote  f(>r  every  party  that  I 
supposed  inclined  like  myself.  I  will  lay  my 
whole  imlitical  life  open  to  the  scrutiny  even 
of  my  most  inveterate  enemies,  and  I  will  de¬ 
fy  them  to  discover  any  where  the  partizan, 
while  every  act  of  mine  proves  the  true  jia- 
triot.  Had  fortune  placed  ficwis  the  XV’III. 
upon  the  thronr;,  now  occupied  by  Napoleon 
the  P'irst,  he  would  have  foumi  in  me  the 
same  faithful,  and  I  dare  say,  disinterested 
servant,  as  long  as  1  had  observed  that  he  was 
sincerely  bent  on  promoting  tlie  happiness 
of  my  county. 

“  Even  should  I  have  the  misfortune  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  presi'iit  sovereign  of  France,  I.rfinis 
XVIII.  from  the  opinion  I  have  recently  Ibr- 
nied  of  his  liberality  and  patriotism  may 
count  upon  niy  humble  services,  adherence 
and  attachment ;  bec.anse.  with  all  other  men 
with  any  historical  or  practical  information,  I 
am  eonvinred.  that  the  first  Bonaparte  iqion 
the  throne  of  Franee  will  also  he  ttie  last,  and 
that,  witli  Napoleon  the  first  the  lk>napartiaii 
dynasty  will  descend  into  its  native  and  ori¬ 
ginal  obscurity.  All  Frencbmen  who  wish  for 
the  splendor  and  tranquility  of  their  country, 
who  have  no  interest  or  inclination  to  sec  the 
renewal  of  disasters  France  has  experienced 
since  the  revolution,  must  desire  a  BoiirlMiii 
lor  a  successor  of  Bonaparte.  The  French 
inouirchy  is  now  established  H]K)n  a  more 
linn  foundation  than  it  has  been  since  the 
tniddlc  of  the  reijn  of  Louis  Xi\r.  but  it  re¬ 


quires,  also,  a  great  firmness  of  char.acler  ii» 
its  sovereign  to  prevent  factions  from  uiider- 
inining  a  throne  erected  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  power.” 

I  askeil  him.  whether  I  could  write  to  that 
friend  w  tiom  he  supposed  iiiy  correspondent, 
the  pai  ticiilars  of  our  conversation.  “  You 
.are  at  full  liberty,”  replied  Talleyrand,  “  to 
eommuuieate  to  him  s«  ntiinents  which  I  have 
not  eoiuealed  even  from  tlie  emperor  of  tlio 
Freiieh,  who  esteems  mo  for  my  frankness, 
though  he  is  not  flattered  witli  my  views  of 
the  continiianec  of  his  dynasty,  as  he  firmly 
believes  that  the  fortune  which  has  elevated 
him  in  such  an  unexampled  mamie.'*,  will  also 
make  him  the  chief  of  a  new  dyn.asty,  and 
support  the  supremacy  of  liis  family  after  his 
deatii.” 

1  have  heard  from  others  that  Talleyrand 
has  in  reality,  more  tlian  once  advised  Bona¬ 
parte  not  to  look  beyond  the  grave  tor  tlie 
continuance  of  his  authority,  and  that  he  has, 
more  than  once,  in  madam  Bonaparte’s  draw¬ 
ing  room,  been  publicly  rebuked  for  his  opi¬ 
nion.  “  Should  a  Bourbon  ever  possess  wv 
throne,  said  Bonaparte,  iie  will  hang  you  witii 
every  other  counsellor,  minister,  general,  or 
public  ftmetionary,  who  have  been  my  ser¬ 
vants,  or  avowed  themselves  my  subjects.” 
“  Sire,”  answered  Talleyrand,  “  sliould  he 
act  so  imprudently,  he  will  strangle  his  own 
grandeur  in  its  cradle.  Misfortunes  must  have 
made  the  IJoiirhons  wiser  than  to  begin  with 
hanging  liefore  they  are  securely  established 
on  the  throne.  If  they  are  prudent  and  patri¬ 
otic,  they  will  entirely  forget  the  interregnum, 
and  every  tiling  that  has  occurred  during  it, 
liom  tlie  lOtli  of  August  1732,  to  the  day  of 
their  restoration.” 

MESSAGE 

OF  THE  r.OVERNoa  OF  THE  S'l’.VTE  OF  RHODE 
ISl.AND,  TO  THE  LEGISLATI'RE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  and 

Gentlemen  e>f  the  Hnvse  of  IleprcscrUcUh-es, 

Since  we  last  met  in  general  assembly,  wr 
have  bad  intelligence  of  events  in  Europe  ol 
the  most  important  character,  and  afleetinj. 
not  a  few  nations  only,  but  the  whole  Christian 
world.  I  can  congratulate  you  on  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Europe  from  the  tyranny  by  which 
that  large  portion  of  mankind  was  so  long  oji- 
pressed,  and  on  the  restoration  ol  a  peace 
after  a  war  bloody  and  ruinous  beyond  all 
former  examples. 

While  we  may  be  permitted  to  rejoice  in 
the  pleasing  prospects  aftbrded  hy  the  return¬ 
ing  tranquility  of  the  old  continent,  ire  must 
I  lament  that  the  fatal  scourge  of  war  still 
hangs  over  this  laud.  Whatever  might  have. 
beiTi  the  views  or  expectations  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  declaring  war  against  Great-Britain, 
we  find  them  to  have  been  fallacious,  and  the 
supposed  objects  of  war  as  nnattainabie  as 
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before ;  the  mormmis  and  inereasin^  expen¬ 
ses  threaten  to  involve  ns  in  a  lieavy  debt, 
Yvhilc  the  honour  of  our  arms  and  the  credit 
of  the  administration  are  tarnished  by  every 
attempt  at  invasion  and  ronipiest.  This  ud- 
niinistration  still  rx|»eet  the  snp]>ui  t  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  notwithstanding  the  profusion  of  their 
expenditures,  the  load  of  taxes,  and  the  difli- 
cnltyof  upholding  public  credit,  they  call  for 
the  eoncurrenee  and  confidence  of  the  nation 
IVe  have  reason,  however,  to  hope  that  the 
government  have  at  length  become  eon  vinced 
that  their  objects  arc  not  to  be  atlainded  by 
w  ar,  and  that  the  events  of  the  contest  on  the 
irontiers,  and  of  the:  last  campaign  in  Europe, 
h.are  induced  them  to  seek  a  termination  of 
these  <-alamiti('g  by  a  treaty.  Whether  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  treaty  so  favourable 
as  the  last,  or  as  the  arrangement  rejeeted  by 
Mr.  Jelfersrm,  may  l)r  considered  questiona¬ 
ble;  but  from  the  magnanimity  and  moder¬ 
ation  discovered  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  his  allies  on  the  Continent,  and  from  the 
iufiiiencc  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  on  Eng¬ 
land,  we  may  hope  for  a  more  favourable,  issue 
than  otherwise  must  have  Ixien  predicted. 
We  arc  informed,  too.  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  papers,  that  the  King  of  France 
has  already  manifested  the  same  friendship 
for  the  United  States  for  which  his  nntortu- 
Bate  brother  was  so  much  distingni.slicd. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  these  pleasing 
prospects,  1  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  the 
renewed  claims  iqion  our  gratitude  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  in  that  lie  has 
preseri  ed  us  from  many  of  the  calamities  and 
privations  to  which,  by  a  state  of  war,  we 
were  ex[>osed. 

The  State  has  lieen  preserved  from  the  in¬ 
vading  foe,  from  spreading  sickness  .md  pes¬ 
tilence  ;  emjdoyment  has  been  afforded  to  the 
industrious,  and  the  poor  have  not  siitfered 
lor  want  of  bix'ad. 

While,  however,  we  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  new  course  and  policy,  which,  from  the 
aliandomnent  of  the  Restrictive  System  and 
the  appointment  of  Ambassador.s  of  I'eac'', 
»vc  may  presume  our  administration  has  adopt¬ 
ed,  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  very  exposed  j 
situation  of  the  State,  nor  neglect  such  mea¬ 
sures  of  precaution  and  defence  as  our  moans 
may  enable  us  lo  execute. 

We  may  still  be  called  to  pass  through  ma¬ 
ny  scenes  of  difficulty  and  distress.  Tii”  po¬ 
licy  by  which  a  war  w.as  fatally  hurried  on, 
may  not  admit  of  a  return  to  the  relations  of 
peace.  The  nation  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
tending.  may  dictate  hard  and  inadmissible 
terms  and  pretensions.  It  is  our  duty,  as 
good  citizens  to  prepare  our  minds  for  siu  h  ad¬ 
verse  events. — We  shall,  as  we  have  ever 
done,  pay  constitutional  obedience  to  the 
national  government,  and  do  what  in  ns  lies 
to  support  and  preserve  the  union  of  the  States, 
and  to  transmit  onr  rights  ami  liberties  uuiuj- 
paired  to  our  childreu. 


I  know  of  no  particular  object  of  a  local  na¬ 
ture  to  which  it  is  necessary  1  should  six  cially 
call  your  attention.  In  the  transaction  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  session,  and  in  any 
measures  which  the  posture  of  our  lorcign  re¬ 
lations  may  render  necessary  to  |je  taken,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  State  may  safely  rely  on  that 
moderation  and  mianimily  hy  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the,  liCgislatiirc  has,  in  these  trying 
limes,  been  ilistingnished. 

WlLLLUl  JONES. 

JVenport,  June  21. 

rr.oM  cobuett's  reoistek. 

Verily,  .lonathaii,  ifyourc|)ose  in  vain  hopes, 
you  are  upon  your  last  legs,  if  the  project  of 
onr  public  writers  be  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment. - ft  appears,  that  you  have  negoeia- 

tors  in  Europe ;  and,  1  have  heard,  that  they 
have  a  great  opinion  of  their  pmvers  of  spe/rh. 
They,  or  rather  yon,  will,  in  due  time,  feel 
the  consequence  of  this  error,  if  it  he  jiersever- 
ed  in  long.  IVc  here,  do  not  make  such  long 
s|K*echcs  in  our  diplomatic  discussions.  We 
ai'e  more  laconic ;  hut  we  use  arguments  of 
nnieh  greater  force  than  yours.  Whether  it 
be  owing  to  our  European  elimalc,  whieh,  by 
making  the  stage  of  nialnrity,  more  tardy  in 
arriving,  eoininunieates  more  vigour  to  the 
mind  as  wril  asihe  body,  from  causes  similar 
to  those  whieh  render  the  oak  more  solid  and 
durable  than  the  jioplar  ;  or,  to  that  necessity 
of  industry  which  habituates  us  to  dispatch.  1 
cannot  tell,  but,  rertaiii  it  is,  that  our  negucia 
tors  have  a  much  shorter  way  of  going  to  work 
than  yours,  and  that  they  seldom  fail  to  he 
miieh  more  siieeesliil.  You  have  recently  seen 
wh.at  a  shilly-shally  stale  the  powers  of  the 
Continent  were  iii.'till  our  Lord  Castlereagh, 
got  among  their  eonnseliors.  They  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  leaving  In  the  Kinperetr  i\iipolcnH  a 
miich  greater  extent  of  territory  than  France, 
under  her  ever  knew.  Yon  have  seen 

how  soon  matters  ehangeil  after  the  arrival  of 
his  lordship.  Yon  have  seen  the  result ;  and, 
having  seen  that,  rely  ifyoii  will  on  the  superi- 
oiir  powers  of  talkmi',  povse-sed  hy  itnur  nego- 

eiators  ! - Perhaps  you  may  take  it  into  your 

he.wl,  that  n<‘go*  iators,  chosen  from  amongst 
or  friends,  the  federulists  ;  that  two  or  three 
of  (hose  “  Piiek'S  of  the  VV'estern  llemis- 
phe.-e,”  of  whomtlie  'limes  newspaper  speaks ; 
perhaps,  it  may  eoiiie  intnyoni  noddle  that  ne- 
gocialors.  picked  out  from  amongst  these 
friends  of  “  sorial  order  and  regular  govern¬ 
ment,”  will  be  likely  t»  succeed  bet  .t  tloin 
those,  who  were  not  for  open  war  against  Na¬ 
poleon.  Trji  then.  Jonathan  :  and  In-  siiri;  to 
iix  upon  gentlemen,  who  think  themseivcv 
very  clever,  and  love,  of  all  things,  to  hear 
themselves  talk.  Re  'lire  lo  send  men  deeply 
read  in  Vattel  and  Piiirendorfl’,  and  who  will 
write  volumes  in  folio  in  answer  to  six  lines 
from  onr  secretary  of  state.— I  think,  that  in 
orner  to  cnnciHote,  your  best  way  will  be  to 
iscud  ueguuiaiors,  wuo,  in  following  up  the  sens 
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timeuts  of  Mr.  Randolph,  will  lay  all  the 
blame  of  your  hostility  upon  the  democrats  or 
jacoliins,  who  have  emigrated  to  you  from 
England  and  Ireland ;  and,  if  yon  were  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  them  up  to  their  natural  sover¬ 
eign,  it  might,  as  Mr.  Itaiid  jlph  would  think, 
obtain  you  peace  upon  better  terms.  'Pry  it, 
Jonathan,  and  see  what  efleet  it  will  have ! 

In  short,  try,  in  ail  manner  of  ways,  the  pow¬ 
ers  ol  talkiiia. — Alas ;  to  be  serious  with  you, 
your  safety  lies  now  in  the  forbearance,  the 
magnanimity,  the  compassion,  of  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  n  gent  of  England  ;  and, 

I  trust,  especially  for  the  sake  of  the  Quakers 
in  Pennsylvania,  that  you  will  find  this  a  safe 
reliance.  While  the  emperor  Napoleon  wield¬ 
ed  the  aj'ins  of  France,  you  thought  yourselves 
in  no  danger.  But  him  you  did  not  like.  He 
did  not  rlress  to  your  fancy.  One  party 
ainougst  you  abused  him,  and  the  other  dis- 
claimi.'d  all  desire  to  aid  his  views.  Volumes 
did  your  iiegociators  writ«^  to  convince  us, 
that  you  did  nothing  to  favour  him.  Y'nu  got 
Into  a  nice,  snug,  little,  war  of  your  own.  Still 
independent,  you  were  at  war  with  one  of  the 
great  belligerents,  and  so  far  from  allying  your¬ 
self  with  the  other,  you  contrived  to  keep  up 
your  (|uarrel  with  him,  and  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  at  peace  with  your  jHuvcrful  enemy’s 
only  powerful  enemy.  J.uckily  for  us,  you 
adopted  this  policy,  and  persevered  in  it  to 
the  last. — Vou  ajipcar  to  have  put  your  little 
huiependerU  war  as  a  sort  of  episode  into  the 
grand  drania^  but  it  was  acting  contrary  to 
all  the  rules  of  comiKisition,  not  to  close  the 
episixle  tvefire  the  end  of  the  piece. — You 
may,  I  hope,  safely  rely  upon  the  moderation 
and  magnanimity  of  our  prince  regent,  acting 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty  ;  but  1 
do  assure  you,  that  that  is  your  only  reliance ; 
for  if  you  were  rooted  out  to  the  last  man,  your 
fate  would  excite  very  little  commiseration  in 
Europe.  You  thought,  that  you  wouUI  hold  the 
balance  between  England  and  France.  What 
folly  and  presumption  !  But  it  is  in  vain  to 
talk.  This  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  of  which 
nations  are  never  cured  but  at  the  cannon’s 
mouth  ;  and.  though  I  could  wish  much  to  see 
you  cured,  1  caimut  bring  myself  to  approve 
of  the  application  of  the  remedy. 

Admrrally-Ojjtce,  April  30,1814. 

“  The  lords  commissioners  of  the  ad¬ 
miralty  cannot  announce  to  the  fleet  the 
termination  of  hostilities  with  France 
without  expressing  to  the  petty  officers, 
seamen  and  royal  marines  of  his  majesty’s 
ships,  the  high  sense  which  their  lord¬ 
ships  entertain  of  their  gallant  and  glori¬ 
ous  services  during  the  late  war.  The 
patience,  perseverance  and  discipline;  the 
skill,  courage,  and  devotion,  with  which 
the  seamen  and  marines  have  upheld  Uie 
*>«t  interests,  and  achieved  the  noblest 
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triumphs  of  olir  country,  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude,  not  only  of  their  native  land, 
which  they  have  preserved  inviolate,  but 
of  the  other  nations  of  Euro[)e,  of  whose 
ultimate  deliverance  their  successes  main¬ 
tained  the  hope  and  accelerated  the  ac- 
complislnnent.  Their  lordships  regret 
that  the  uniiist  and  unprovoked  auzrcssion 
of  the  AMERICAN  GOFERNMEXT, 
in  tleclaring  war  upon  this  country,  after 
all  the  causes  of  its  original  complaint  had 
hi'cn  removed,  does  not  permit  them  to  rt> 
(luce  I  he  fleet  at  once  to  a  peace  establisli- 
rneul ;  but  as  the  question  now  at  issue  in 
this  war,  is,  the  maintenance  of  those  mari¬ 
time  rights,  which  arc  the  sure  foundalion 
of  our  naval  srlnry,  their  lordships  look 
with  coufid(Mice  to  that  part  of  the  fleet 
which  it  may  be  still  necesssary  to  keep 
in  commission,  for  a  continuance  of  that 
s])iril  of  discipline  and  gallantry,  which 
has  raised  the  IJrilish  n.avy  to  its  present 
pre-eminence.  In  reducing  the  fleet  to 
the  cstahliolimcnt  necessary'  for  the  Amc- 
ritun  war,  the  seamen  and  marines  will 
find  their  lonlshi|»s  atlcnlive  to  the  claims 
of  their  respective  services.  T’he  reduc¬ 
tion  will  he  first  made  in  the  crews  of 
those  ships  wiiicii  it  may  be  found  ex- 
[U'dient  to  p-ay  off,  and  from  them  tlie 
petty  oHicors  and  seamen  will  he  succes¬ 
sively  discharged,  according  to  the  length 
of  their  services;  beginning  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  with  all  tliose  who  were  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service  previous  to  the  7th  of 
.March,  18<)3,  an«l  have  since  continued  in 
it.  When  the  reduction  shall  have  been 
thus  made,  as  to  the  ships  paid  off,  their 
lordships  will  direct  their  attention  to 
those  which  it  may  he  found  necessary  to 
keep  in  commission,  and  as  soon  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  war  will  admit,  will 
bring  home  and  discharge  all  person* 
having  the  same  standing  and  periods  of 
service,  as  those  discharged  from  the  8hi|)fi 
paid  off ;  so  that,  in  a  few  mouths  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  individuals  will  be  equalized;  all 
men  of  a  certain  peritnl  of  service  will  be 
at  liberty  to  return  home  to  their  families ; 
and  the  number  which  it  may  be  still  ne¬ 
cessary  to  retain,  will  be  composed  of 
those  who  have  been  the  shortest  time  in 
the  service.  An  arrangement  in  itself  so 
just,  cannot,  in  their  lordships  opinion, 
fail  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  and 
they  are  induced  to  make  this  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  fleet,  because  they  think 
that  the  exemplary  good  conductor  all 
the  petty  officers,  seamen  and  marines. 
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pntlllos  (licm  to  evory  oonfulfiK’.o  auil  to 
this  full  and  candid  cx|danation  of  llicir 
lordships  intentions.  Their  lordships 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  their 
hope,  that  Ihe  valor  of  his  majesty’s  Heels 
and  armies,  mil  ffpccflili/  hnii;(  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eonlest  to  a  conhision,  honoui  Me  lo  Ih^ 
British  mwit\  safe  for  British  inL  rests,  and 
conducive  to  the  lastim;  n po.se  oj'  the  civi- 
li'cil  world. 

By  command  of  their  lordsliips. 

“  .1.  W.  t’KOKER.” 

TREATY  OF  AIXIAXCE. 

F’ienna,  April  7,  IS!  1. 

The  Gazette  of  this  city  contains  in  the 
F'rcnch  and  German  language  the  following! 

TREATY  OF  AIdJAXtK 

Between  Ins  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  King  of  Hungary  and  Kohemia,  his  Majes¬ 
ty  the  Emperor  ofall  the  Riissias,  his  .Majesty 
t  he  King  of  tiie  Fnited  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  .Majesty  the  King 
of  I'nissia,  signed  at  Chaiiinont,  .Marcli  1, 
1314:— 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  ami  indivisihle 
Trinity. 

Their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary  and 
Hohemha,  his  Majesty  the.  Emi)eror  ofall  the 
I’lissias,  his  .M.ajcsty  the  King  ot  thi!  Enitcd 
Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
his  .Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  having  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  French  government  pro|)osaIs 
for  a  general  pc.aee,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  animated  with  the  wish,  in  c.asn  France 
should  reject  these  pro|H)sals,  to  strengthen 
the  inntnal  obligation  existing  between  them 
tiwthe  vigorous  proseentinn  of  a  war  which  is 
deMgnod  lo  relieve  Europe  from  its  long  snf- 
lerings,  and  to  secure  its  fiitiin!  repose,  by  the 
rc-establishment  of  a  just  balance  of  power; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  in  ease  Providence 
.should  bless  their  j)eaeefnl  views  to  agree  on 
the  best  means  of  .securing  the  lurppy  result 
of  their  e.vertions  against  every  future  attack. 

Their  imperial  and  Royal  Majesties,  above 
named,  have  resolved  to  eontirni  this  double 
agreement  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  be  signed  by 
each  of  the  four  jKJwcrs,  separately,  with  the 
ihree  others. 

They  have  named  for  their  Plenipotentia¬ 
ries  his  Imperial  Ap.istolie  .Majesty  to  nego- 
liatc  the  eomlitions  of  this  treaty  with  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  Emperor  ofall  the  Ilnssias,  t’lemens 
'Mriwd  I.otl.arius,  Prince  of  Metternieh, 
WiniH'berg  Ocliseuhanscn.  Knight  of  the  (tnl- 
tlen  Fleece &.e.  and  .Ministerof, State  ami  .Minis¬ 
ter  for  Foreign  affairs  ;  and  his  .M.ajesty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Unssias,  mi  his  side, 
Charles  Robert  Count  Nesselrode,  his  privy 
,i  uuncellor.  secretary  ofstate,A,e. and  w  ho  hav¬ 
ing  exchanged  their  full  power?  have  agreed 
i.fi  the  foHov.i.'ig  artieVs 


!  ARTiri.K  1  The  high  conti'actiiig  power' 
engage  by  the  present  treaty,  in  ease  France 
should  refuse  to  accede  to  the  terms  of  the 
peace  pro|)oscd,  to  exert  the  whole  force  of 
their  dominions  (or  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  Kiaiicc,  and  to  employ  it  in 
the  most  perfect  agreement,  in  order  by  this 
j  means  to  procure  for  themselves,  and  all  F.u- 
|•ope,  a  gen('ral  peace,  under  the  protection 
ofwliirliall  nations  may  maintain,  and  secure¬ 
ly  enjoy,  their  independenee  and  their  rights. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  t  his  new  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  to  make  any  cha  ngf  in  the  obliga¬ 
tions  already  existing  between  the  contracting 
|K)wcrs.  eoneei  niiig  the  number  of  troops  to  b» 
employed  against  the  eomiiion  enemy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  each  of  the  lour  cnitraeting  courts 
i  again  binds  itsidf.  by  the  present  treaty,  to 
keep  in  the  Held  an  army  of  men 

always  complete,  in  activity  against  the  eoin- 
mon  enemy,  and  that  exclusively  of  the  gar¬ 
risons  of  the  fortresses. 

H.  The  high  contracting  [lowers  mntnally 
engage  to  enter  into  no  separate  negotiations 
with  the  eommoii  enemy,  and  toconelnde  nei¬ 
ther  |>eaee,  cessation  of  hostilities,  nor  any 
convention  whatsoever,  except  by  a  joint  con¬ 
sent  of  them  all. 

'I'hey  further  engage  never  to  lay  clown  their 
arms  till  the  object  of  the  war,  as  they  have 
agreed  n|>on  it,  among  tliemseivcs  shall  lie 
fully  obtained. 

HI.  In  order  to  obtain  this  gre.at  object  a? 
scHMi  as  [lossibic,  his  inajesly  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  cng.ages  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of 
.5,(X)t).(kK)|.  sterling  for  the  service  of  the  year 
131 1,  which  shall  he  equally  divided  between 
tile  thret>  [Miwers ;  and  their  imperial  and 
royal  majesties  further  engage  to  settle  before 
the  first  of  January  of  every  future  year,  in 
ea.se  (whieli  God  forbid)  the  war  should  eonti- 
line  so  long,  the  advance  in  money  that  may  l>c 
necessary  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  year. 

The  subsidy  of  o.tKHMKWl.  herein  specified, 
shall  be  [laidat  liondon  in  monthly  instiUments. 
and  in  e(|nal  pro[iurtioiis,  to  the  ministers  of 
the  respective  powers  duly  authorized  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

Ill  ease  peace  should  be  concluded  between 
the  allie  d  [lowers  and  France  before  the  end  of 
the  ye.ir,  the  subsidies  ealenlated  at  the  rate 
of  .'i,(K)0,<K)Ol.  per  annum,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
end  of  the  month  in  which  the  definitive 
treaty  shall  be  signed  ;  and  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  promises,  over  and  above  the  subsidies 
here  sti[iulated,  to  pay  to  .Austria  and  Fmssia 
the  amount  of  two  months,  and  to  Russia  of 
four  months,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
maiel^  of  their  troops  back  to  their  own  terri¬ 
tories. 

IV.  The  bigli  contracting  powers  shall  bo 
mutually  authorized  to  have  officers  duly  coin- 
inissiuiied  with  the  generals  commanding  those 
armie<,  wlio  may  freely  corres[)oiid  with  their 
govcinmcuts,  and  acquaint  tbetn  of  the  mill* 
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1  <Siry  events,  and  of  every  thing  relative  to  the 
(!  (derations  of  the  armies, 
i!  V.  Though  the  high  contracting  powers 

I*  have  reserved  it  to  tlieiiiseivcs,  in  the  moment 
when  |»eaee  sliail  be  concluded  witli  France, 
to  consult  with  each  other  on  the  means  by 
which  they  may  most  certainly  secure  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  reci{irucally  to  each  other,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  peace ;  they  have  neverthe¬ 
less  thought  it  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
their  European  possessions  in  ease  of  an  in¬ 
terference  to  be  apprehended  from  France, 
in  the  order  of  things  resulting  from  the  said 
peai'e,  to  make  immediately  a  defensive  cou- 
ventiun. 

VI.  For  this  end  they  mutually  agree,  that 
if  the  duHiinions  of  on  eof  the  high  eontractiug 
powers  should  be  threatened  with  an  invasion 
from  France,  the  rest  shall  leave  no  means 
nntried  to  prevent  such  invasion  by  amicable 
mediation. 

VII.  But  in  ease  such  endeavours  should  be 
fruitless,  the  high  contracting  powers  engage 
to  send  to  the  parly  attacked  an  auxiliary  ar¬ 
my  of  60,000  men. 

,  VIII.  This  army  shall  consist  of  .50,000  foot 
znd  10,(X)0  horse,  with  a  proportionate  train 
of  artillery  ainl  ammunition.  C'are  should  be 
taken  that  it  shall  take  the  field  at  the  very 
latest  in  two  months  after  it  is  called  for,  and 
ID  Uie  manner  must  cll'ectuiU  for  the  iiowcr  so 
attacked  or  threatened. 

IX.  As  on  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  or  fur  other  reasons,  it  might 
i  be  dilficult  for  (treat  Britain  to  furnish  tile 
I*  itipulatcd  assistance  in  Englisli  troops  within 
.  the  ap|)ointed  time,  aud  keep  them  up  to  the 
I  full  wai'  conipicnients  his  Britannic  majesty 
r;  reserves  to  himself  the  right,  to  furnish  his 
contingent  to  the  power  requiring  it,  either 
I  in  tbreign  troops  in  his  pay  or  to  pay  an  an¬ 
nual,  sum,  at  the  rate  of  iiOl.  sterling  for  ev- 
3  cry  foot  soldier,  and  'Ml.  lor  every  horseman, 

P  to  the  full  amount  of  the  stipulated  contin- 
|cut.  The  manner  in  which.  Great  Britain 
^  will  have  to  atlbrd  its  assistance  in  every  par¬ 
ticular  case  shall  be  arranged  by  an  amicable 
f  agreement  between  the  British  government 
I  and  the  power  attacked  or  threatened,  at  the 
II  same  time  that  the  assistance  is  required. 

II  The  same  principle  shall  be  extended  to  the 
f'  number  of  troops  which  his  Britannic  majes- 
'  ty  engages  to  furnish  by  the  first  article  of  the 
I  present  treaty. 

I  Art.  X.  The  auxiliary  army  is  under  the 
immediate  cumiuaiid  of  the  general  in  chief 
of  the  requiring  power ;  but  it  shall  be  led  by 
its  own  general,  and  employed  in  all  military 
operations  accurdiiig  to  the  rules  of  war.  Tiie 
pay  of  tlie  auxiliary  army  to  be  at  the  charge 
of  the  power  requiring. — The  rations  and  por¬ 
tions  of  provisions,  forage,  &c.  as  also  quar¬ 
ter,  will  be  funiislied  as  soon  as  the  ai^xiliary 
irmy  has  passed  its  owu  frontiers,  by  the 


power  requiring — and  be  supplied  according  to 
the  same  standard  as  it  supplies  its  own  troops, 
in  the  field  and  In  quarters. 

XI.  The  military  regulation  and  eco¬ 
nomy  in  the  interior  administration  of  the 
troops  dejiciuls  wholly  on  their  own  general. 
Tlic  trophies  taken  from  the  enemy  belong  to 
the  troops  which  have  gained  them. 

XII.  The  high  contracting  powers  re¬ 
serve  to  themselves  the  right,  in  case  the  as¬ 
sistance  liercin  stipulated  should  be  Ibimd  in- 
suttieient  to  make,  witliout  loss  of  time,  new 
arrangements  Ibr  further  assistance. 

XIII.  The  high  oontr, acting  iiowers  reci¬ 
procally  promise,  that  in  case  one  or  othev 
of  them  should  be  drawn  into  hostilities  by 
furnishing  the  succour  herein  stipulated,  nei¬ 
ther  the  rcipiiring  party,  nor  party  engaged 
in  war  as  an  auxilliary,  shall  majee  peace,  ex¬ 
cept  witli  the  consent  of  the  other. 

XIV.  The  engagements  contracted  by  this 
treaty  shall  by  no  means  detract  from  those 
wliicli  the  high  contracting  powers  may  have 
entered  already  into  v/ith  other  powers,  nor 
hinder  them  from  cunclndlng  alliances  with 
otlier  states,  which  may  have  for  their  object 
the  attainment  of  the  same  liappy  result. 

XV'.  In  order  to  give  greater  effect  to  the 
above  stipulated  defensive  arrangements  by 
the  union  of  the  powci's  most  exposed  to  a 
Frcncli  invasion,  for  their  common  defence, 
the  high  contracting  courts  hare  resolved  to 
invite  tliosc  powers  to  join  the  present  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance. 

XVI.  As  it  is  the  object  of  the  present  trea¬ 
ty  of  defensive  alliance  to  maintain  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  in  Europe,  to  insure  the  rci>ose 
and  independence  of  theditlercntiwwers,  and 
to  prevent  the  arbitriuy  violations  of  the 
rights  and  territories  of  other  states,  by  which 
the  world  has  snHered  for  so  many  years  to¬ 
gether,  the  contracting  powers  have  agreed 
to  fix  the  duration  of  the  present  treaty  for 
20  years,  reserving  it  to  themselves,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  should  require  it,  to  proceed  to 
the  prolongation  of  it  three  years  before  its 
expiration. 

XVII.  The  present  treaty  shall  he  ratifi¬ 
ed,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  within 
two  months,  or  sooner  if  possible.  In  testimo¬ 
ny  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  these  presents,  aud  atlixed  their 
seals.  Bone  atc'haumoiit,  March  1,  (Feb.  17^ 
1814. 

(Signed)  Prince  de  MF.TTER.XICH. 

Count  dc  iVESSELllODE. 

[The  treaties  signed  the  same  day  with  the 
king  of  (ireat  Britain,  ami  the  king  ofl'nissin, 
are  word  for  word  the  same  as  the  atxive.  Tht- 
first  is  signed  by  lord  Castlcreagh,  his  Britan¬ 
nic  majesty’s  miuist(;r  of  state  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  :  the  second  by  Baron  Hardcnbcrg.  cnf.3- 
cellor  to  Ins  1  fussian  majesty  ] 
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TllK  KXAMINnii. 


LAWS  OP  NEW-YORK. 

Jn  Jcl  In  ettmpt  certain  articles  of  property 


I  said  court  shall  take  order  forseouriiis  tiie  ii|.> 
:  tcri'st  or  iiifotno  of  a  just  |M-o|)ortioii  of  the 


from  liahihty  to  execution,  and  from  heing  P«rchase  money  tor  Ido.  t<.  the  person  or  oer 
distrained  for  rent.  sons  entitled  to  such  dovsor.n.  like  m 

Passed  April  L".,  1814.  directed  in  and  by  the  l.-itli  section  of  said  [ 
act.  in  case  ot  tenancy  lor  Ide;  and  the  said  1 
W  [IF.RF.AS  certain  persons  in  the  eity  ol  pjjjm  rklits  of  dower,  shall  therenixm  and 
JVew-4ork.  have  by  their  petition  set  loith,  thereby,  b.i  deemed  to  be  extini'iish'id  and 
tliat  many  humane  and  benevoloiit  persons  in  (|,]|y.  salislied,  .ind  the  piirchasei’s.  their  heir* 
the  said  city  have  associated  U>sether  (or  the  tenemant* 

puriKisc  of  relieving  india;ciit  widows  .mi.l  le-  i,eredilaments.  free,  and  discliari^id  from 
males,  ot  various  descriptions,  tioni  di'liess.  such  claim  or  risht  of  d<)wcr.  of  in  or  to 
and  have  represented  the  mlvantu’fcs  that  the  same;  Prodded,  That  this  act  shall  not  f 
would  arise  froin  tlie  lending  or  tnrnishiiig  extend  to. any  case,  except  where  the  widow 
'*u«'h  widows  aiul  teinalcs  with  articles  and  ina-  i-jjjiit  may  be  affected  by  any  proccr.d-  ! 

terials  to  work  with,  and  have  prayed  that  a  j  under  this  act.  is  a  party  to  such  (iroceed* 


law  may  be  passed.  cxem|*titig  certain  arli- 


4iid  provided  further.  That  in  every 


cles  and  materials  from  being  levied  on  and  =  it  bi,  the  duty  of  the  coint, 


sold  by  execution  or  distrained  for  i-eiit: 

I.  Be  it  enacted.  S(c.  That  all  looms,  spin- 


tirst  to  consider  and  determine  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  (he  case,  whether  ^uch  pro- 


..  .  p...  oiicumslaiices  ot  the  case,  wheiner  ^uen  pro-  f 

mng-wheels,  and  stoves,  together  miUi  the  rty  ;yuv  part  thereof,  ought  to  be  it-  I 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  or  in  anv  Lunided  from  such  partition  or  sale,  and  herein  r> 
nthcrniaiinerattaclied :  And.  all  wuid,  worsted,  they  shall  have  a  special  regard  to  the  right 
hemp,  flax  and  low.  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  i,„,,ri.st  of  such  widow, 
pounds  weight,  that  shall  or  may  be  loaned  or  ||_  Whenever  any  laiuls.  tenements  or  lie- 
turnished  by  any  benevolent  in.stitution  or  cpditanients  shall  be  held  as  tiuiants  in  euin-. 
iKHly  corporate,  or  by  any  person  or  persons  ,,,,  ^  „ 

in  the  said  city  of  ^cw-York.  or  in  this  state.  j,-  j.itij,j.,„  th,.reof.  it  sball  be  law, 

to  any  widow  or  emalo  ol  the  above  liesci  ip-  ,„|  ,i„.  ;i„v  one  or  iiior.' of  the  parties  inte- 
tion,  snail  bo,  ann  roniuin  with  lh<‘  sai*l  widow*  |., thoroin,  to  prosont  a  piditifiii  to  tho  sa- 
or  leinale.  exempt  Irom  exccnlion.  and  trom  pcpuK.  for  partition  of  the  said  land,  and 

being  distraini'd  and  sold  liir  the  piiymeiit  ol  Imve  siicli  proecediiigs  and  relief  as  are  gi- 
rent,  any  law  to  the  contrary  thereof  iiotwith-  ,ii,.ppi,.d  j,,  other  eases  of  t!ie  act 


slajidiiig. 

If.  'I'hat  whenever  anv  benevolent  insfiln- 


lii'icby  amended. 

111.  All  notices,  which  by  the  act  liorrby 


tion  or  Imdy  coronate,  or  per-son  or  p  mneiideii.  are  directed  to  be  served  on  tli« 

sball  lend  or  tiirnisli  any  oi  the  said  deserip-  pm-ijos  shall  in  any  proceedings  under  (he 
tion  ol  widows  and  leinales  with  any  ol  the  pi eeeeding  section  of  this  act.  be  served  on 
ai  tides  or  niaterials  aliove  eminienited  or  altornev-geiieral  of  this  state,  whose  dii-* 
nieiitioncd,  it  shall  and  i.iay  be  lawliil  for  them  ^  ^  .ball  he,  and  it  is  herebv  declared  to  ho 
to  take  a  leceipt  Ironi  the  widow  or  leniale  to  to  appear  for  and  attend  to  Uie  iiitciests  of’ 
whom  the  same  is  lent,  sp,  cilying  the  said  ar-  this  state  in  the  premises, 
tide  or  articles,  material  or  materials,  and 
which  shall  be  acknowledged  by  the  person 

giving  the  same,  belbrc  the  mayor  or  one  of  .4ti  Act  relative  to  the  taxing  qf  cods  in  llU 


the  alderineii  of  the  said  city,  or  bd'ore  a  mas¬ 
ter  in  chancery,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  rominoii  pleas ;  and  which  said  ac¬ 
knowledgment  shall  he  taken  without  lee  or 


court  if  chancery. 

Passed  .\pril  15,  1811. 

I.  That  the  chancellor  shall,  from  time  to 


reward,  and  shall  be  priina  facie  evidence  time,  by  an  order  or  nile  of  the  court  of  chan- 
in  favour  of  the  person  or  jiersons  claiming  eery,  designate  t  lie  masters  of  the  said  court  to 
the  same  by  virtue  of  a  loan  as  aiuresaid.  tax  costs  therein;  and  that  the  masters  so 
—  designated,  .shall,  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled  an  act  said  court,  have  the  exclusive  taxation  of 
for  the  partition  of  lands.  costs  therein. 

Passed  Aoril  1.5. 1814  That  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act* 


for  the  partition  of  lands.  costs  therein. 

Passed  April  1.5, 1814  'I'hat  the  twentieth  section  of  the  act* 

I.  Whenever  a  sale  shall  be  made  under  the  ‘■o'»’e'-ning  the  court  of 

act, entitled  “anactforlhcpartitionoflands.”  and  the  samo  is  herdiy  rc- 

aiid  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

court  ordering  such  sale,  by  admission  of  the  i  ,  i>  ,i c  <•  .  <•  -j 

,«rties  then  ^fforc  the  couVt,  or  bv  allidavit.  * L  •*  ‘-O  h  section  of  the  act  referrd 

or  otherwise,  that  the  lands,  iencmeutsor  he- 


_ |., _ ,  .  ,,  nate  taxing  masters  was  limited  to  the  I8th  .bine,’ 

reditaments,  ordered  to  be  sold  or  any  part  18l.t.-V.  \.  W.  v.  I,  io.S.-Tliis  authoritv  wai 
thereof,  are^subj^tXo  a  right  or  rights  ol  doiv-  so  given  in  a //‘wf/f'f/ munner  to  the  llmni'i'  chan- 
er  therein,  but  that  the  same  dower  hath  not  cellor,  (Laixsing  hut  under  the  n reseat  chancel* 
•cen  assigned,  lucQ  and  iu  every  such  case;  the  lor,  Kent,  the  iuuitution  is  removed. 


